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The new Cenco-Friedemann-Liebeck Fluorimeter is designed to 
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> néphelometry. It is a multiple-range instrument with linear 


sensitivity over a wide range. The relative sensitivity is 
changed by means of a dial switch which expands the meter 
readings to 1, 2, $, 10, 20, 50 and 100 


The high sensitivity of the instrument permits the assay of 
microquantities. Good calibration, stability and freedom from 
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for ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagents 


73 of the leading laboratory supply houses in the United States and 
Canada, operating out of 47 cities, are ready to give you quick shipments 
of Baker Analyzed Reagents. 

This well established distribution system is a great tribute to Baker 
Analyzed quality, Baker Analyzed acceptance, and the Baker Analyzed 
label itself, which always bears an actual lot analysis. 

And with this Baker Analyzed quality and efficient service, you have 
another “plus.” You can save an extra 5 to 10 per cent by ordering in 
multiple case lots to one given point. 

Ask your distributor about the Baker Multiple Case Plan. This popular 
modern method of buying gives you quality, service, and price—all in one. 
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Workers are kept informed on hazards and safety prace 


tices through a planned program. 
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proper instrucuon and equipment 
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Negligence First aid and emergency equipment is convemently at 
© “Leboratory First Aid and 
Fire Fighting” hand for unforeseen accidents. 
© “Sefety Equipment Availe- 
ble for Use in Laboratories” 
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EDITORIAL 


Fundamental Scientific Knowledge 
Dr. W. George Parks, F.A.1.C. 


Professor of Che mistry and Head of Department, Rhode Island State 


Coll ge, 


Kingston, Rhode Island. Director, Gordon Research 


Conferences, AAAS, 


T HAS been stated that the reser- 


voir of fundamental scientific 
know ledge was almost drained dry at 
the close of the last war, and that it 
must be replenished without delay. 


How 


plished ? 


can this objective be accom- 


Sufficient money is available today 


for research, both fundamental and 


applied, in college, university, private 
and government laboratories. Money 
Individuals 


alone is not sufhcient. 


with a scientific mind capable ot 


creative work is the first requirement. 


‘The educational process for provid- 


ing this requirement must begin in 


our colleges and universities, both 


undergraduate and graduate schools. 
In many respects our rigidly sched- 
uled curricula and requirements de- 
feat or at least retatd the develop- 
ment of the more alert, active mind. 
Dr. Bronk recently 


dress to a college convention in At- 


stated in an ad 


lantic City that the rigid schedule, 
“lock 


colleges 


prevalent in our 


should be 


step now 


and universities 
eliminated and that a student should 
be permitted to establish his 


rate of progress, based on his achieve- 


own 


ment. A student should be registered 


for graduate study when the ability 
to successfully do such work has been 
demonstrated, regardless of under- 
graduate or graduate standing. It is 
that 


could 


colleges and 
this 


recognized many 


universities not operate 
plan in its entirety, but a great deal 
more can be done than is now com- 
mon practice. The educational pro- 
cess as established today is too stand- 
ardized and mechanical because of 
the large scale on which it is conduct- 
ed. Many individuals do not have an 
opportunity to develop to their maxi- 
mum ability because they are carried 
along in a system regardless of any 
individual differences that may exist. 
The 


thought is not available. 


leisure time for reflection and 

It should be recognized that, after 
college and university training, the 
opportunity tor scientific men to co- 
operate and to know each other better 
is of primary importance. The value 
of a discussion of scientific interests 
and problems in a leisurely and in- 
formal manner in a satisfactory en- 
vironment cannot be debated. It re- 
quires time and concentration to ade- 
another indivi- 


quately understand 


dual’s point of view. The friendly, 
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unhurried exchange of inmtormation, 


with sufficient time tor thought and 
the desired 


discussion, will produce 


results. Conferences, seminars and 
discussion groups should be organized. 
Ihe number of individuals permitted 


sho ild be ‘| he 


attendance should 


to attend lumited. 


qu ilifieations tor 
Ihe 


a review ot past accomplishments de- 


be high program should not be 
signed to educate the unin tiated, and 
should 


thought 


provide plenty ot time tor 


und discussion following the 


presentation of a subject by a care 
fully selected and vey itely quali 
fied individual Lhe trontiers of 
science should be th vu ding prin- 
ciple. Both academic and industrial 


represented and 


should be 


participate to obtam maximum value 


scientists 


trom the tun spent 
The  responsib lities with which 
most individuals are confronted to 
fa do not permit suth ent time for 
eative thinking. The creative mind 


reate 


chemists and 


other screntists ts d 


iftention of 


rected to the 


don Rese ich)» = (conterences \AAS, 
unt other conterences and seminars 
which, if properly organized, are a 
means tor providing this most val 

able md nportant step the de 
velopment of screntifk thought and 
information This opportunity tor 
exchange of ideas and ule Is is ital 
four country us to prov ide the world 
leadersh p wh ch ms now expe ted ot 
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Fair Receives 
Bingham Medal 
Dr. W. F. Fair, Jr., F.A.1LC., 
supervisor ot Westtield, 


Tar Products Division of 


the 
laboratory, 
Koppers Company, Inc., and advisory 
Mellon Pitts- 


aw arded 


Institute in 
burgh, the 
Medal ot the Society of Rheology at 
a dinner in the New Yorker Hotel, 
New York, N.Y., November third. 
The presentation was made by Dr. 
R. N. Traxler, president of the So- 


Fair was awarded the 1950 


fellow at 


was Bingham 


ciety. Dr. 


medal “for notable contributions to 


‘ olloid 


of bituminous materials 


chemistry, to the technology 


and to the 


science of rheology. 


Nl assac husetts, Dr. 
Harvard 
For 


he has been close- 


\ native ot 
Columbia 
than twenty 


ly allied with the industrial develop 


was educated at and 


Universities more 


ment of bituminous materials, work- 
colloid 


corrosion 


ny chiefly in chemistry. 


emul and resistance. 


sions, 


Available 


Tetranitromethane 
Silicon Nitride 
Boron Nitride 
Phosphorus Nitride 
Manganous Oxide 
Cupric Dichromate (crystal) 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
field, N. J. 


Bloom 


1 does not have time to c= 
q 
us 
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Weaver 


Dr. R. E. Swain (left) accepting Honorary AIC Membership from Dr. R. P. 
dilard, chairman of the Los Angeles Chapter, as Mrs. Swain looks on. 


Rambling Reflections 


Dr. Robert Eckles Swain 


Professor Emeritus, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


(“A travel talk to a company of triends,” given by the author, when the 


Los Angeles Chapter presented him 


| AST APRIL, equipped with pass- 

4 ports, military permits for the 
occupied zones of Austria and Ger- 
many, a packet containing the carnet 
de passage, insurance policies, and 
other international papers for the car, 
and left-arms as full of holes as 
grandmother's pincushion from shots, 
we boarded the French liner, De 
Grasse. Landing at Le Havre, which 
like all of the cities along the Nor- 
mandy beaches, is just a sea of rubble 


with Honorary AIC Membership.) 


except where reconstruction is under 
way, our car was tanked up with 
gasoline at sixty-two cents per gallon, 
and we were off for Paris. Our 
route took us up the Seine through 
Rouen, whose magnificent cathedral 
with its lacy tower is in ruins, and 
then across the green, rolling hills, 
well-cultivated farm lands, and 
through villages with narrow, cob- 
bled streets and red-tiled roofs. 


Paris was not badly damaged struc- 


J 
ret 
a 
al 
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tually by the war and is again the 


meeting-place of the streams of in- 


fluence of the civilized world. Sit 
any afternoon undet the canopy of a 
sidewalk cafe on the Champs-Elysees 
see natives of many 


and you can 


lands go by. Food is plentiful and the 
filled 
trom perfumes to wearing apparel mn 
But 
happened to the French spirit. There 
ght and 


shops with attractive goods, 


ofhioite variety something has 


is something nstabl n thou 


he 


iround 


shitting value oft the 


fram $/0 to the dollar when 


and 


n government, are 


there and the sudden 


we were 


trequent turnover 


examples Lhree Pr me \linisters 
were in offce during our stay in 
ot them noisil elected 
und da ind 
noiwily thrown out at 4 15 pom. the 
next. Why? He had imeluded Bid 
ult ertainl ot of th soundest 
tatemen, m t new (Cabinet 


inderstandable atter 
four tere years of Nazi domina 

months ot 
Allied armies 


lrove thre 1 out ot 


fighting 


France. When peace came they were 
hewrld ed b the task aly id ot them 
loday th seem to ix rapidly es 
ne toward greater econon stabil- 


ity Agricultus ind industry are 
the nvestment ip) tal more 
casil ivailable mad tourtts ire 
spending enormous sums in the iv 
gregat But these encouraging tacts 

getting ove! into the 


in 
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minds of the French people. 

Thence through the Vosges Moun- 
tains and along the Rhine, past the 
great potash mines near Mulhouse, 
towards Switzerland. Here we cross- 
ed another strip of devastation, the 
line of march of the retreating Ger 
man army fromm Southern France in 
Patton's swiftly 


advance of Gen. 


moving forces. The damage ts more 


typical of artillery shelling and 
machine gun fire than of aerial 
bombing, but if is severe. 


Switzerland is a tourist’s paradise 


a country of incomparable natural 


heauty and of honest, industrious, 
trugal straight - thinking people. 
Wear added yreatly to the na- 
tional wealth and industries mul 


tiplied. “Their universities are crowd- 


ed with t ind chen cal re 


idents 


search is going torward although 
with too meagre financial support 
This is balanced smmewhat by able 
und well-supported research groups 


n some ot the strong ind istrial con 


cerns. 


Italy 


sO thbhound our route took us to 


Geneva and overt lofty Simplon 
Pass to Italy, The Pass is closed by 
sTIOW n nor il years until well into 
ind this was the n iddle of May. 
lovely 


master told us that, due 


ine 
\t the 


genial hotel 


village of oon, the 


to a light snowfall last winter, the 
pass had just been opened, but it was 


no road vet tor a heavy American car. 


\W 4 ided to 


trv it, a second or 


| 


third gear climb of fifteen miles. We 
slipped around on snow patches; and 
the many dark, curving tunnels with 
icicles hanging from the ceiling, and 
ice paving the roadway were a night- 
Those who 
the 
From this crest of the main Alpine 


mare. But we made it. 


have crossed it know reward. 
range one looks down into the deep 
bevond to 
Oberland, 


Jungtrau, 


gorge of the Rhone, and 
the Bernese 


the 


magnificient 


with the peaks of 
Moench, and Eiger rising to the sky. 
To the East is the majestic Matter- 


horn and, bevond, Mont Blanc. 


‘Then the Italian 
lakes, to Milan, damaged badly but 


down to lovely 
rapidly coming back; the superb mar- 
ble cathedral showing some shell hits 
badly 


(Genoa, destroyed in spots, especially 


but not damaged. ‘Thence to 


around the Union Station and the 


docks. 
Riviera, to 


From there along the Italian 


Spezia, with hardly a 


single stretch of straight highway 
longer than a city block, and to Pisa 
and Florence. The latter was sheli- 
ed. All the ancient bridges over the 
Arno are gone except the old Ponte 
Vecchio, with its many little shops. 


Fortunately, incomparable Fiesole 
with its old monastery and fine pat- 
rician villas, where so many tamous 
painters, writers, and musicians have 
lived through centuries past, is un 


damaged. 
Then over the Apennines to Bol- 


\long that 


stone 


ancient highway, 


les el led 


ogna, 


old villages are 


the 
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to the ground since they 


provided 
shelter for sharpshooting by the re- 
sadden- 
ing sight is the many cemeteries with 
which 
lost 
their lives in battle. Villages of the 


treating German army. A 


hundreds of white crosses 


mark the graves of those who 
living have given way to villages of 
the dead. Bologna, including its uni- 
versity, one of the oldest in the world, 


is badly damaged. 


Perhaps nowhere in Western Eu- 
rope has the Marshall Plan brought 
better Without the 600- 
there, Italy 
would have remained prostrate and 
the 


results. 


million dollars spent 
would 


to the 


trontiers of communism 


have advanced though Sicily 


trade lanes of the Mediterranean. 
Agricultural production was low, 
land impoverished, livestock deter- 


iorated, people discouraged. In these 
few vears, livestock breeds have been 
improved, great areas of arable land 
reclaimed by irrigation, swamps drain- 
ed and new varieties of plants, such 
as hybrid corn, introduced. ‘Tractors 
and other farm machinery have been 
brought over in enormous quantities. 
Communism, which three years ago 
claimed over one-third of the popu- 
lation, is slowly but certainly reced- 
ing. If Italy could be relieved of the 
burden of illiteracy, poverty, and in- 
dolence in the great areas south of 
Naples, where lie the most deeply- 
communism, it 


rooted centers of 


would have a prosperous outlook. 


Across the broad and fertile valley 
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Padua 


we passed irrigation 


Bologna to 


trom 
iard ayvainst the 
fields, well-kept 


neyards, and great areas 


rot \ enice 


with 


ble vardens 


indamaged and crowded tour- 


ists, we crossed the Brenner Pass 


ive yvrolean Alps to Inns 
trade lanes 
The mm 


swept down on 


ot the great 
yrations 
way as they 
Deset rusaders 


H isa 


rich trade between Venice 


ot the with their cara- 


vares the 


«othe North 


went this way tor 


Austria 


Innsbruck on the rushing 


Inn River we turned eastward 


sround the mountam aks of Berch- 


tesgaden, Hitler's lair, to Salzburg, 
Danube. Here 


he tine old river steamers 


7 on the 
down to Vie nna, idle now 
the ISSLATYs 

An ericans have the 


control the river 


fleet 
a vlor ous drive down the 
trom l nz to old \ enna, 


ng along through rolling coun 


try (dtr to the south rose the l vro- 
Alps 
Cjlocknet 


dge, the 
the Russian zone 


lean with the supe rb (jross 


id 
western 


\r the 


sults was the 


bons border of 
west end of 
In Inspec 
to heck 
ble came 


entry 
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permits, enact dupli ates. However, 


a slight 


examination, 
Lhe 
suance ot her permit showed signs ot 
his 
The dates defining the 


under caretul 


crasare was tound date of is- 


a changed digit. was not ot 
significance. 
limits of our stay alone counted. But, 
told 


posts in the Russian Zone enroute to 
be detected 


that at some of the inspection 
Vienna this would surely 
ind result in cur being escorted back 
to the Amencan zone, we waited two 
hours tor the summoning of a Cap- 


Linz. He 


permit 


tain trom issued a tem- 


tor three days. 


good 


a full day 


porary 
It took 
to obtain another standard one. This 
is Russia. Here after the 


one must get 


nearly in Vienna 


five Vears 


war, to this great city 


along a corridor where Russian sen- 


tries are eager to display their con 
for Americans by 


tempt taking ad- 


vantage of any device to send them 


bac k. By 


pass into the British zone, in Vienna 


contrast, an American can 


without even knowing that any 


bounding line exists. 


Destruction in Vienna is. wide- 


spread Every one of the magnificent 


stone buildings which adorned the 


the opera house 
build- 


and 


farmous Ringstrasse 
the Burgtheatre, University 


ings, St. Stephan’s cathedral, 


many hotels are badly damaged. All 
and 


incendiary bombs 


bullets have left 


over the city 
machine gun their 
Like the Swiss, the Austrians 
ire a straight-forward, honest people. 


(jood cheer, a happy outlook, native 


of the Po ee 
and Venn 
canals 
yree 
through 
Druck. 
| if 
carne t! 
Rome 
han: 
since 
It wa 
| Mirs. Swain and | had 
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courtesy, and a love of good music 
are a part ot their nature. It was an 
occasion for a musical spree and 
we saw three operas and the opening 


Bach Fes- 


tival there. All were superbly 


days of the International 
pre- 
sented, tully equal to the best of pre- 
war vears anywhere. 

The 


tamous 


and its 


have 


University 


Sche 


great 
Medical 


students than they can accommodate, 


more 


using temporary quarters for classes 
while reconstruction is going on. As 
in Germany, persons of professional 
rank, especially in academic circles, 
are shown great respect. It is a won- 
derful country in which to be a Uni- 
versity protessor ! 

\ustria is the bargain counter of 
Western Europe. Food is abundant 
and cheap, due to the low valuation 
of the schilling. Imported goods are 


high, but Austrian goods are inexpen- 


sive. It is a haven for antique col- 
lectors. 
Germany 

Back at Salzburg, we crossed the 
Inn River into Germany, tapping the 
great Autobahn which the Nazis 
built. From this southermost point 
of the Reich we drove over those 


superb highways all the way to Ham- 
burg. They are four-or six-lane, with 
a park strip in the center, encircle 
all cities and towns, have overpasses 
for intersecting roads, feeders to and 
from important points, and no speed 
limits. 


Only a few German cities, such as 
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Heidelberg, Flensburg, and Celle, are 
undamaged. Destruction is amazing- 
ly widespread. Cologne, viewed from 
the South, is a waste of blasted, 
roofless walls. The majestic cathed- 
ral, due to its location near the main 
railway station and the bridge over 
the Rhine, suffered a score of bomb 


hits and is badly scarred and partly 


unrooted, but will be _ restored. 
Munich is a scene of appalling de- 
struction. TRe beautiful buildings 


are wrecked beyond all repair, and 


the famous chemistry laboratory 
where von Bayer, Willstaetter, and 
many other great men worked, is 
gone. The Hofbrauhaus was not bad- 
ly damaged and is running full blast 


on the first two floors. 


Hamburg, that fine old city of the 
Hanseatic League, was one of the 
last to yield to the Nazi movement, 
and that anti-Nazi hatred was never 
wiped the 


Hitler 


base and a place for the construction 


out, even during war. 


made the harbor a submarine 
and repair of warships and _ planes. 
This led to the complete destruction 
of the docks and warchouses. Then, 
presumably to turn the worker popu- 
Nazi in the last 


vears of the war, many square miles 


lation against the 


of red brick apartment houses were 
the 
bombers. Undamaged, except for an 


blasted to ground by English 
occasional incendiary bomb, are many 
the 


districts around the Alster, the lovely 


sections of beautiful residential 


lake which winds for miles through 
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the heart of the city. The badly bomb- 


ed business center has already been 


restored to a surprising degree. All of 
this bombing destroyed 


precision 


many civilian lives, here as in all of 
the heavily bombed cities of Europe. 
Plainly visible across the sea of rubble 
ot wrecked laborers’ houses is a lofty 


mound which was the site of a large 


department store. Its basement was 
a tavored bomb shelter. One day a 
d rect hit by i block buster bomb 


shattered the structure crushing and 


unprsoning 231 men, women, and 


children beyond any hope ot escape. 


ine of the most striking phen- 


omena ot bombed structures over 


Wests rm 


thre modern 


stability of 


kurope is the 


smokestack they 


stand Ae sentinels looking out 
over a sea of destruction In the Ruhe 
ount scores of these 


Basin if} 


tall, slender, taperimg chimneys ris 
mg trom the rumms of the Krupp and 
other great industrial plants This 
ilso holds tor the many monuments 


erected on round shatts 


ill ot the large cittes of 
Duesseldort, 
Main, Kas 


distri« ts 


In nearly 
estern 
Hanover 


sel Stuttgart 


(;ermany 
ranktur am 
the business 


are badly shattered Main streets are 


cleared and repaired; street cars 


how 

running the publi market pla cs 
lively as ever ind business on the 
move. They simply clean out the first 


floor in sh othe miterior modern 


lows and 


blasted 


nstall plate glass win 


Old 


le 


und 


show cases 


open up 
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with 


reintorcing 


story buildings, 


the 


four or five 


jagged walls, steel 


holding dangling masses of concrete, 
become smart, one-story shops. The 
amount of consumer goods in these 


stores is amazing. Jewelry shops, 


cameras and photographic supplies, 


“Salamander” shoe stores, German 


“W oolworths”’, 
anything including Bor- 


hardware, crockery, 
furs, radios 
solino hats and silk ties from Italy, 
gloves and gowns from Paris, wines 


land. The incomparable German deli- 


and liquors trom France and 


catessen stores are overflowing with 


sausages, cheese, smoked and _salt- 
brine fish, Portuguese anchovies, 
canned fruit, some trom Calitornia. 


alluring bakeries with 


br ead 


and soda fountains, American 


There are 


matchless and pastries, ice 


cream 


stvle. Restaurant food is good. Rich 


Wienerschnitzel, venison and 
hare im season, pig's teet and sauer- 
kraut, raw ham and asparagus, are 


common items on every menu, with 


prices about what they are here. 


Germany is coming back fast. 
Iron and steel production and in 
dustrial activity in many other lines 
are above prewar figures. For ex- 


ample, the yreat Leica plant at Wetz- 
lar, where | spent an interesting day, 
is three months behind on orders and 
has the greatest output in its history. 
Unfortunately, the Zeiss plant near 
Jena is in the Russian zone, and its 
output is unknown. 


One of the most serious losses suf- 


tered by the universities is the de- 


struction of libraries. This is lead- 
ing to the development of a nation- 
wide movement toward micro-film- 
ing library materials. Among other 
concerns, the Leica Company has a 
research group working on this prob- 
lem. There are devices, largely auto- 
matic which do most everything but 
insert the document and turn the 
pages. This also means reading de- 
vices and systems for filing and 
cataloguing. In every city where there 
is a library center, one finds concerns 
which do micro-filming or photo- 
stating for libraries and research 
workers, such as the American 
Chemical Society is doing for chemists 
here. It may become an established 
feature in library practice of the 
future. There are hurdles to over- 
come, but there are many advantages, 
one important one is that the grave 
problems of storage space, shelf room, 


and weight are solved by it. 


The Netherlands 

The tinkling chimes are ringing 
out again from the lofty church 
towers all over Holland. Peace is 
there again. It is a country a little 
larger than Maryland. One is thrill- 
ed by its charm and beauty, its well- 
built homes, fat cattle, green pastures 
and meadows, and good roads. Yet 
this little country, with about the 
population of California, was one of 
the largest colonial empires in the 
world with 800,000 square miles of 


territory and seventy-million inhabi- 
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tants, The invasion by the Nazis on 
May 10, 1940, was a terrible blow. 
Their small army was quickly over- 
come. Dikes were cut, vast areas 
flooded ; their largest city, Rotterdam, 
blasted to ruins; ships sunk, and 
property seized. Amsterdam was left 
undamaged. Though defeated, a gen- 
eral strike was called and that sturdy 
people grimly sat it out. No coal for 
heating, tood down to. starvation 
levels, no light at night, privation 
widespread. Meantime, quiet resist- 
ance was organized. “wo-hundred- 
thousand Dutchmen went into hid- 
ing to escape being drafted and sent 
into slave labor camps by the Nazis. 
They soon found means of forming 
into groups, first up along the bleak 
north coast, then spreading south- 
ward until the number of these 
groups, intercommunicating by 
scrawled notes or secret codes, reach- 
ed many score. They spread havoc 
among the invaders. Nazi sentries 
were toppled into the canals on dark 
nights, and gestapo agents relentlessly 
tracked down. 


‘Two-hundred-thousand Dutchmen 
were killed in the war, approximately 
one-half of these being of Jewish 
blood, most of the latter dying in the 
gas chambers of Auschwitz. One of 
them was my old friend, Prof. 
Cohen, whose textbook in organic 


chemistry some of you probably used. 
He was president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Chemistry for the 
years 1926-28. 
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Conclusions 

| came back trom Europe more 
hopeful of prolonged peace over there 
than | have been since the middle 
thirties. when “that maniac ot tero- 
cious genius,” as Churchill described 
him, Corporal Hitler, was im_ the 
saddl Lhis com lusion is base dona 


number factors 


1) The rapid recovery among 
the nations of Western Europe. It 
this keeps up, since replacement of 
property and goods destroved in the 
war should guarantee a s ller's mar- 
ket for vears, even the tron curtain 
will not continue to stand as a ser 
ous threat. It is nothing but a shield 


behind wh 


ch to hide the brutalities 
and tailures of communism. Some of 
the overrun satellites are turning to 
underground methods knowing 
that. with the secret ballot and tree 
speech throttled revolution is the 


only pathway to treedon 


(2) L here are 47 llion (jer- 
mans in Western Germany moving 
forward to a strong democratic gov- 
ernment under a statesman of first 
rank-—President Adenauer; indus- 
tries are thriving; tourists are com 
ing in to the limit of hotel accommo 
dations; exports are ahead of im- 
ports; and the currency ts stable. In 
Fastern Germany are IS8-n llion 
Germans. the majority of whom de 
test communism though they must 


live with it but thev long tor a unit 


ed Germany. They are escaping into 


Western Germany in large numbers, 
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thus adding to a serious housing sit- 
uation, and their stories of commu- 
nistic despotism are getting around. 
Eastern Germany is a growing head- 
ache for the Soviets; and that holds 


tor Austria, too. 


Some years ago, I went to Fin- 
lard and drove northward a thous- 
and miles to Rovaniemi, looking over 
paper and pulp plants. Here | learn 
ed there was a passable road to Vir- 
taniemi, two-hundred miles beyond 
the Arctic Circle in the land of the 
Laplanders and reindeer, where there 
was grand fishing on the Iseri Joki 
River and a comfortable inn, The op- 
portunity could not be resisted. 
Home again, my friends asked why | 
had gone up beyond the Arcti Circle 
to catch fish? The answer was easy. 
Ihe fish there don’t know anything 
about those devilish lures which 
wicked men have devised to lead 
them to destruction; the fisherman 
can fish around the clock; and most 
important, he can work off on the 
folks back home the most tantastic 
stories, without being checked up on 
how big or how many, or whether 
he even used dynamite on the help- 
less victims. 

Vhat other circle, the iron curtain, 
deals with human beings, not with 
fish. \Mlv tacetious reasons tor getting 
bevond the Arctic Circle to catch 
fish are precisely the reasons why the 
Politburo operates behind an iron 
curtain. It depends upon deception 


to entice its victims, it works around 
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the clock, it shuns the light and the 


truth, and when its tricks do not 
work, it brutally turns to force. For- 
tunately, it is slowly being found out. 
As we look over the European pic- 
ture, we see west of the iron curtain 
and up in the Scandinavian countries 
a strong tide sweeping toward re- 
covery. Hope is burning anew in the 
hearts of millions of people. Two 
arch-villians who rose to brutal dic- 
tatorship are dead, one shot by his 
own countrymen and the other by 
suicide. But another has arisen who, 
with the little group of the Polit- 
buro around him, has the same dream 


of world domination. 


In the confession of a_ British 
traitor, a Soviet atomic spy, who 
visited this country with a British 


Commission and was given access to 


highly confidential information on 
atomic fission, we find this statement 
in the record of his trial for treason 


in England: “I realize that there are 


certain standards of moral behavior 
that are in vou, and which you can- 
not disregard.” Dr. Klaus Fuchs 


then frankly confessed that any sense 
of moral integrity which he had pos- 
sessed was no longer alive. The dog- 
ma of communism had taken over. 
In that confession, this moral weak- 
ling disclosed the abyss which lies 
between us and the leaders and fol- 
lowers of the world. 
Robert Millikan quotes this extract 


from Stalin’s writings: “Words have 


communistic 


action — otherwise 


no relation to 
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what kind of diplomacy is it? Words 


are one  thing—actions another. 


(jood words are a mask for conceal- 
ment of bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy 
is no more possible than dry water or 
wooden iron.” What a pity it is that 
at Yalta and Potsdam, this statement 
by “wood old Joe” was not indelibly 
written on the minds of those who 
had to deal with him. He has con- 
tinued to hold that doctrine of false- 
hood and dishonor through the en- 


suing years. 
(3) The of Western 


Europe are rapidly coming over to 


nations 


the idea of getting closer together. 
Benelux, a union of Belgium, Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg for lower- 
ing trade barriers and custom con- 


trol is in action. 


(4+) Then came the Schuman plan. 
This Coal 


and steel production in six neighbor- 


is of great significance, 


ing nations is to be pooled under a 


common high authority. Hydro- 
electric power may soon follow. It is 
the first big break in the European 
balance-of-power which has so often 
This toward 


must have a 


provoked war. move 


economic union favor- 
able bearing upon political coopera- 
the first 


toward some type of federation. It 


tion. It is important step 
has the backing of a vast majority of 
the French; and Western Germany 
dominantly is for it. For the first 
Germany and 


time centuries, 


France are engaged in amiable dis- 


j 
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cussion on a question of vital interest 


to both 
(5) 


Pact 


program tor united military action is 


Finally, the Atlantic 


moving ahead fast, spurred by the 


Korean war. 


Along with these movements, 
others less publicized are under way. 
The two most powerful forces in the 


Both 


are international in scope. They are 


world are science and religion 


limited by no national boundaries, 
and they prosper in an atmosphere 
of freedom and understanding. Both 
are now in action in high gear. 
Several world conferences on religion 
held 
1949, the United States participated 
in 140 


screntifi or 
In 1938 


and peace were this year. In 


international meetings of 
technological character. 
there were forty-one. The 
De- 
partment of State in cooperation with 


the National 
p a separate ofhce and staff 


movement is so great that our 


Research Coun il is 


setting 


to make wider use of men of science 
and scientific orgamzations as agents 
which promote world peace, | have 


International | nion of 


r} 


seen the 


Chemistry with its membership ot 


over thirty participating nations, 


stage several meetings during times 
of international stress. That in Mad 
rid in 1934 was just betore the revo- 
lution in Spain, and the Rome Meet- 
ing in 1938 met a 


Hitler made his famous visit to Mus- 


test, for 


supreme 


one-week before 


solini mn Rome only 
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Only a short 


time before, Austria had been over- 


assembled. 


the Union 


run by the Nazi army and its gov- 


ernment scized. “Two-thousand six- 


hundred chemists registered for the 
meeting, including large delegations 
from France, England, Germany, 


There 


was every where a spirit of coopera- 


Austria, the United States. 


tion. The scientific atmosphere en- 


gulted all. In these scientific organ- 
izations communist influence is negli- 
gible in amount, and the same ts true 
ot religion. They both seek the truth 
and this is never one of the objectives 


of communism, 


‘Time is on our side in Western 


Europe. The shabby iron curtain as 
a dividing line between the torces of 
despotism on one side and treedom on 


the other carries one blessing. Its 


very existence is giving strength and 
momentum to international coopera- 


tion among the forces of democracy. 


In my judgment the outlook tor 


peace is now more promising than 


for many vears past. Democracy has 


vet a long road to travel and must 
be ready to fight communism where- 


ever it raises its venemous head. 


Every democratic nation must write 


in letters of light to all its people in 


all ages to come that it stands for 


peace, for treedom ot speech and 


press, and religious belief, for the 
secret ballot, and for a world of 


united nations. 
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Director, L. F. Pierce 


Introduction 
Dr. L. F. Pieree. F.A.LC. 
Laboratories, 2007 Wilshire 


Bivd., Los Angeles §, 


Calif. Representative to AIC National Council from Los Angeles Chapter. 


(Introduction made at the presentation of Honorary AIC Membership to 


Dr. R. E. Swain) 


TEARLY a decade after the War 
between the States, a child was 
born in Hollister, Calif. In 1899, Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. University con- 
ferred upon him the Bachelor of Arts. 
The Master of Science was conferred 
by Yale in 1901, the 
Doctorate in Biochemistry in 1904. 


followed by 


During his last year in Stanford, 
Dr. 


chemistry and he now returned to rise 


Swain served as an assistant in 


in the ranks to full professor in 1912 
1917. 


From 1929 to 1933, he was acting 


and department executive in 


president of the University, and he 
became Emeritus in 1941. 

He was and is, to this day, an able, 
skilled and polished teacher who in- 
spired all about him. He was and is 
a productive scholar both in original 
investigation and the direction there- 
of on the part of his long list of 
His 


such that he found opportunties for 


graduate students. energy was 


service beyond the academic groves. 
It is interesting to note that he served 
his country as a special agent of the 
Department of Justice more than four 
decades ago. 

Los Angeles has been plagued by 
industrial fumes for some years. This 


is an old story to Dr. Swain who was 
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closely connected with such a prob- 
lem of greater intensity in the affair 
of the smelters of the Salt Lake Val- 
ley, three decades ago. 

Before and since retirement, he has 
been closely connected with industrial 
problems as well as pure science—and 
the inevitable admixture of the two. 
He could readily discuss with us for 
hours, the problems of air pollution, 
the effect of sulfur dioxide on plants, 
animal metabolism, certain phases of 
toxicology having to do intimately 
with our daily food intake and the 
products of certain enzymes in the 
course of digestion, 

This man knows the world well. 
He from his 
eleventh trip to Europe. This trip has 


has just returned 
been one of collection of documents 
for the Hoover Library. He simply 
cannot be other than an intelligent 
and close observer of things about 
him. A pertinent side-light is the fact 
that all his life he has been a hunter 
and is still a skilled wing shot. If his 
life is not a rich and rounded one, 
no man can lay claim to such. 

the presence of former 
students, old friends, 
friends, THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CuHemists is honored in the very 


Here in 


and new 
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ut ot conterring Honorary Member- 
ship upon him. 
Whatever he sees fit to sav to us 


in response, can only be what one ot 


the yenuine Elder Statesmen of 


R' IBERT Eckles Swain is one of 
those rare individuals today, a 

native Calitornian. He is the son of 
one of the early Calitornia pioneers, 
hes tather having crossed the plains 
during the gold rush ot 1849. 

Dr. Swain was born in Hollister, 
Calitornia, on January 5, 1875. He 
received the Bachelor's degree trom 
Stantord University m the 
MIs ud Ph.D degrees being con- 
terred by Yale University in 1901 
unl 1904, respectively. In addition, 
he tound tf poss ble to sandwich 
several years of study at Strassburg 
unl Heidelberg between the latter 
two degrees. [he College of the Pa 
fic conterred the LL.D. degree on 
hun 1929 

Much of Dr. Swain's lite has been 
spent at Leland Stantord University 
where he rose through the ranks trom 
mstructor to professor, executive de 
partment head, and acting president 
ot the university. He has been emert- 
tus since 1940 

Dr. Swain's record of service has 
been little short of phonomenal. Over 
the vears, he has been Special Agent 


for the U.S. Department of Justice 
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Chemistry can and must say to us 


as he speaks trom a background of 
peculiar richness of the spirit, the 
mind, and the body as he enters upon 


the tourth quarter of his century. 


of Ur. Swain 


in smelter smoke investigations; ex 
pert chemist tor the U.S. Department 
ot Agriculture; member of the U.S. 
delegation to the International 
Union ot Pure and Applied Science 
tor many years, being vice president 
ot that organization trom 1938-1947; 
a member ot the International Com 
mittee on Biochemical Nomen- 
clature;: chairman ot the committee 
on Biochemistry ot the National Re- 
search Council; a member of the 
American Chemical Society's national 
committee on protessional training, 
the committee on protessional status, 
ind that on the training of chemists, 
is well as being a director of the 
American Chemical Society. He acted 
s production consultant to the War 
Production Board during World 
War Il. and he is a Chevalier of the 
French Legion ot Honor. 

Among the many societies in which 
he holds membership are: The 
American Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Science, the London 
Chemical Society, the California 
Academy of Sciences, the American 
Chemical Society, the American As 


sociation of Biological Chemists, Al- 
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pha Omega Alpha, Sigma Xi, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Phi Lambda Upsilon, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, the National Eco- 
nomic League, the Republican, Meth- 
odist, and Bohemian Clubs. 


Food Research Laboratories 
Expand 

Dr. Bernard L. Oser, 

Food Research 


announces that Dr. Ken- 


F.A.L.C., 
director ot Labora- 
tories, Inc. 
neth Morgareidge, tormerly director 
of the Biological 
Nopeo Chemical Company, has been 


Laboratories of 


appointed chiet chemist of the cor- 
Dr. 


the acquisition of an adjoining build- 


poration. also announced 


ing which will increase the eftective 


laboratory space by about 75 per 
cent. The growing activity in toxi- 
cological problems associated with 


the introduction of new chemicals in 
the production and preservation ot 
foods has helped to make the expan- 
sion necessary. In this connection, 
Dr. Oser has testified on several oc- 
casions at Food and Drug Adminis- 


tration hearings. 


Bjorksten Staff Additions 


Staff the Madison, 
Wisconsin, Laboratories of Bjorksten 


additions to 


Research Laboratories, are: 
Robert Roth, has 
pleted ten years of service with the 
American Optical Company, where 
he was project and product develop- 
ment engineer. He is associate editor 
of volumes 2, 3, and 4 of Jacobson’s 


who com- 
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Encyclopedia of Chemical Reactions 
and an abstracter for Chemical Ab- 
stracts. Columbia conferred the B.S. 
degree and the M.S, degree in indus- 
trial His 
unusual hobby is that of transcribing 
books into Braille for the blind. 


engineering upon him. 


Stephen Marshall, who recently re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in chemical 
engineering from the University of 
Wisconsin. His hobby is yacht racing, 
at which he has won several trophies. 

Dr. Earle 
tion leader in organic synthesis, who 


A. Weilmuenster, sec- 


previously directed organic research 
for the Lubrizol Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He received the Ph.D. 
degree from St. Louis University 
in 1942 and has been active in the 
complex 


synthesis of organic com- 


He has 


or- 


pounds for industrial uses. 


also been assistant protessor of 
ganic chemistry at the John Carroll 


University, Cleveland. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, Hon. AIC, 
advisor to Board of Economic War- 
fare on Oil and Substi- 
tute Fuels in Europe and member of 
the Advisory Board of the Chemical 
Corps, discussed “Oil Supplies in a 
World Emergency,” before — the 
Town Hall Club at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, on November 
13th. On November 15th, he spoke 


Resou rces 


before the Los Angeles Breakfast 
Club on “The World Outlook for 
Petroleum.” 
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No Nitrogen Shortage 

Dr. Eugene D. Crittenden, 
L.C., chief of research, Nitrogen Sec- 
tion, The Solvay Process Division, 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corpor- 
ation, spoke August 2Ist, on the 
openng program of a three-day 
schedule of lectures betore the Soil 


Science Society of America at College 


Park, Maryland 


Dr. Crittenden stated that “syn- 
thetic methods of obtaining nitrogen 
trom the inexhaustible supply in the 
ur are so well developed and _per- 
tected that no need to fear a nitrogen 
shortage is seen.’ Last year U.S. con- 
sumption of nitrogen materials as 
plant food reached an all-time high of 
nearly a million net tons, nitrogen 
equivalent. He predicted a continu- 
ng uptrend in the demand for nitro- 
gen compounds due to the heavy de- 
pletion of natural plant food re- 
sources, the ever-increasing require- 
ments for food and fibers, and tor de 


terse als. 


Spectroscopy Meeting 

The January meeting of the 5So- 
ciety tor Applied Spectroscopy will 
be held at 8:00 p.m. at the Socony- 
Vacuum ‘Training Center, 63 Park 
Row, New York, N.Y. on January 
9 1951. Dr. Harold K. Hughes of 
Socony-Vacuum Laboratories will 
speak on) “Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis by X-ray Absorption Spec- 


trees 
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Spectrographers' 
Symposium 
The American Association of Spec- 
trogiaphers announces a symposium 
on the “Use of Spectroscopy in the 
Steel Industry,”’ to be held in Chic- 
ago in May 1951. Papers from mem- 
bers or non-members, on any phase of 
the subject, are invited. Titles should 
be in the hands of the chairman of 
the Symposum Committee, Ralph H. 
Steinberg, F.A.L.C., 9531 Avalon 
Ave., Chicago 28, Illinois, at the 


earliest possible date. 


Rev. Pallace at St. Peter's 

Rev. James J. Pallace, S.J., repre- 
sentative to the National Council, 
AIC, from the Niagara Chapter, 
during 1949-1950, when he taught 
at Canisius College, Buftalo, N.Y. is 
now at St. Peter's College, 2652 
Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. 


Palmer Appointed 

General Manager 
Dr. Henry F. Palmer, F.A.L.C., 
consultant on rubber technology, 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed gen 
eral manager of the newly-formed 
Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corpora- 
tion which will operate the Govern- 
ment owned synthetic rubber plant 
in’ Louisville, Kentucky. The plant, 
which has a capacity of 30,000 tons 
of cold rubber a year, is expected to 


be in operation in January, 1951. 
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Why Politics? 
Dr. Charles C. Price 


Head Department of Chemistry, University of Notre Dame, Indiana 


(The thoughts of a chemist who campaigned for the Democratic senatorial 


nomination in Indiana.) 


MAS Y PEOPLE have asked the 
auestion, “How in the world did 
you ever get involved in_ politics?” 
Now that I have come to realize the 
vital importance of politics, domestic 
and international, to all of us, I 


wonder how I, or any other citizen, 


can not be interested in politics. | 


hope at the very least that my poli- 


tical activity will stir up a realiza- 
tion that (a) politics is not just the 
politicians’ business and (b) that any- 
one can and is welcome to take an 
active role in political affairs. We 
must realize that politics is every- 
body's business and all should take a 
serious and responsible interest in it. 
under- 


Certainly scientist 


the 


can 
estimate value of his scientific 
contributions to the progress of our 
civilization. Essentially, the work of 
the scientist leads to the discovery of 
new materials and new powers, new 
ways of controlling and using the 
forces and materials of nature. The 
important tact not commonly recog- 
nized is that the discovery of new 
power is not less important than the 


decisions of how that power will be 


used, The discovery of power is 
largely the work of the scientist; 
many vital applications of it are 
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largely influenced by politics. The 
scientist must therefore recognize his 
relationship to political decisions and 
assume his fair share of responsibility 
tor these decisions. 


The 


should be not less but more than the 


scientist's share in_ politics 
average citizen because the scientist 
has (a) a clearer understanding of the 
new power that is available to man- 


kind (b) 


derive conclusions based on logical 


and has been trained to * 
deductions trom facts. 

In my opinion the most important 
facts changing the world today are 
the tremendous new sources of energy 
and power available to mankind. 
Within the past few hundred years 
we have transformed human society 
handpower, 


trom dependence on 


footpower, windpower, and water- 
power to power from electricity, in- 
ternal combustion engines, jet and 
rocket propulsion and, last but not 
These 


sources of power, power to transport, 


least, atomic energy. new 
to travel, to build, and to produce 
more rapidly and in greater quantity 
than ever before are if properly regu- 
lated and disciplined, the physical 
basis for a better standard of living 


for everyone in the world. On the 
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other hand, they are if uncontrolled 


and ndisciplined now sufficient to 
literally blast our civilization trom 
the tace of the earth 

Lhe momentous decision ot our 
times 8 not can we stay where we 
are—or go back to 1900", but the 
choice between using the power we 
now control physically to bring abun 
dance, prosperity and security to all 

or to bring death and destruction 
to a large part of western civiliza 
tion. This decision is largely a poll 
tical decision. It must be made by 
our people, by our leaders and by the 
peoples ind leaders of other great 
nations of the world 

During the past vhteen vears of 
Democratic administration, mu h has 
been done within our borders to in 
sure that the benefits of our modern 
( lization w ll b used tor the com- 
mon weltar Some of the actions 
have been carrned out impertectly 
and much vet remains to be done 
but clearly the program of the Demo- 
ratic party has recognized the new 
facts and has tried to take political 
wtions to meet the new situations. It 
ras not tried to evade the responsi 
bilities of government or to solve 
problems by ignoring them—as the 


, with its head in the sand 
OF even more urgent and vital 
need is action to solve the most cru- 
cial international political problems. 
It seems to me we must recognize 
the tallacv of expecting to get along 


with the Russians, or any other 


power, on the basis of agreement on 
issues as is required by the present 
constitution of the United Nations. 
We Americans have vital difterences 
of opinion on many important and 
controversial issues. We have, how 
ever. a constitution which establish- 
ed means of reaching binding and en- 
torceable decisions on those contro- 
versial issues which aftect the com- 
mon welfare and security and at the 
same time guaranteeing certain 
ilienable individual rights and a re 


spect for human dignity. 


The most urgent problem of our 
time is to establish the United Na- 
tions on the same basis. In order for 
the United Nations to act effectively 
in this way, there must be worldwide 
quota disarmament, inspected and en- 
forced by a U.N. police force, and 
the U.N. must be given a more 
reasonable voting procedure on all 
mattters ot international security so 
that it may become the instrument of 
worldwide justice, law, and order. 
Che United States should immediate- 
ly take action in this direction, first 
by passing the world tederation reso- 
lution in Congress sponsored by 115 
Congressmen and twenty-two Sena 
tors. and then by seeking support 
within the U.N. for a Charter Re- 
vision Conference. Until such time 
as our welfare and security can be 
guaranteed by law in this way, we 
must, of course, be prepared to de- 


fend ourselves by force if necessary. 
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How to Participate in Politics 
Perhaps these beliefs of mine can 


give some indication of the reasons 


tor my decision to devote a portion of . 


my time to the important arena ot 


practical politics. There are many 
ways that each of us can contribute 
to political progress, depending on 
circumstances and personal qualifica- 
tions. These range trom voting regu- 
larly at primary as well as regular 
elections and serving as precinct com- 
mitteemen, to running for local, state 
or national political office, as well as 
by activity in various political clubs 
and responsible political action groups. 
As a result of my recent campaign 
for Democratic senatorial nomina- 
tion, | am convinced that such eftorts 
are important and worthwhile. | was 
cordially and seriously received by the 
great majority of members of the 
Democratic party organization. There 
is certainly no reason for discourage- 
ment over lack of success in the first 
campaign. Continued activity, based 
on clearly expressed principles and 
convictions of necessary political ac- 
tion, is bound to be an influence on 
political decisions. It is of vital im- 
portance for anyone entering politics 
to recognize that politics is a coopera- 
tive venture, a team game, and will 
ingness to serve and help others is an 
important attribute for success. 
Some people have wondered about 
the wisdom of incorporating world 
federation as such an active plank in 
my personal political program, since 


Indiana is traditionally believed to be 


an “isolationist” state. There are a 


number of reasons why | considered 
it important to include this. Among 
them are my deep conviction that it 
is the best way to protect and pro- 
mote our belief in treedom and hu- 
man rights as well as our prosperity 
and weltare, that it is both practically 
and morally the course of action most 
likely to assure the continued welfare 
ot our people and our country and 
that the basic common sense of the 
average voter would influence him to 
support candidates who had the cour- 
age and conviction to take sound and 
vigorous positions on the many im- 
portant political issues we face to- 
day. No important political issue can 
be noncontroversial; there will al 
ways be some opposition. The opposi- 
tion must not deter us from pushing 
reasonable solutions. 


tor just and 


This is democracy at work — long 
may it live as a great American con- 
tribution to the welfare and freedom 


of the peoples of the world! 


Study of German Synthetic 
Waxes 

M.A.L.C., 

Watts Avenue, University City, Mis- 


P. F. Dewey, 1118 
that 


of German 


PB Report 


Syn- 


sourt, announces 
PB34727, Study 
thetic Waxes, translated by 5S. S. 
Cosman 
available at a price of $10.00. The 


and reviewed by him, is 
report contains formulas, procedure 
fer manufacture, and applications of 


the I. G. (Gersthofen) waxes. 
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Edwal Forms New Company 

Dr. W. S. Guthmann, F.A.LC., 
president of Edwal Laboratories, Inc., 
announced the tormation of a new 
company to market the packaged line 
ot Fdwal 
Dr. Edm 
the 


‘Edwal Scientify Products Corpora- 


photograph c spec ialties. 
ind W 


company 


Lowe is owner otf 


} 
new to De Known as 


tion.” 


New Soybean Plant 
\. 1 


pany 


Staley Man itacturing Com 
Decatur 60, Illinois, corn and 


soybean processor, announces con- 


struction plans tor a modern soybean 


processing plant at Painesville, Ohio, 


with a daily capacity of 10,000 
bushels. Construction will start in 
January with completion scheduled 
for the fall of 1951. 


Cenco Elects 
Central Scientific Company, Chic 
Harris M. Sulli- 


avo has elected 


resident and director of re- 


if 
search and development. Dr. Sullivan 
has been with Cenco since 1944 as 
i stant d rector of research. 

Dr. Gustave T. Reich, F.A.LC. 


spoke Recent Developments in 
" \ 1 Industry at the Colegio 
de O sheld Julw 31st in Mev 
ico Ci arn Molasses tor Was 
nd In t it the Biennual meet- 
ng of the Nacional de \Maestros Qui 
7 \y eros August 22nd, in 
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Plant Maintenance Show 
Clapp and Poliak, Inc., 341 Madi- 


New York 17, N.Y., 
management, announce 
Plant 

for the first time early 


son Avenue, 
exposition 
that the Maintenance Show, 
conducted 
this vear, will be held again at the 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 15-18, 1951. Already, 120 com- 
panies have leased booth space. Ad- 
vance registration cards and intorma- 
tion may be obtained from the man- 


agement. 


New Protective Coating 
Dr. J. V. Steinle, F.A.LC.,  re- 
search and development director of 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisconsin, announces that the com- 
pany has developed a new coating 
that 


against rust and corrosion for metal 


provides unusual protection 
surtaces. After many months of test- 
ing, he predicts that men in the build 
ing industry will find this wax par- 


ticularly adaptable to their needs. 


Congress of Applied Mechanics 


Illinois Institute of “Technology 
will be host to the First National 
Congress of Applied Mechanics to 


1951, in Chie- 


at the 


he he ld 


Papers tor 


June 11-16, 


ago. presentation 


Congress should be submitted betore 
April 14, 1951, and should const: 
tute origial research app'ied 
mechanmes. Intormanon may be oo- 
tained trom Lloyd H. Donnell, re 


SC ATC h protessor ot mechanics, Lllinoe 
Institute of Technology, Technology 


Chi ago lo, Llinois. 


Center 
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From Industry to Teaching 


Dr. John Happel, F. A. I. C. 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Chemical Engineering New York 
University, New York 53, N.Y. 


(One of a series of papers prepared by members of, and reviewed before pub- 


— I first began actively to 

consider the possibility of en- 
tering the teaching profession, one of 
my good friends who had been teach- 
ing chemical engineering at one cf 
the 
cautioned me to be certain that it was 


large midwestern universities 
not a case of “the familiar greener 
This would 


appear to be good sound 


grass law” operating. 
certainly 
advice to give a person who had spent 
seventeen years as an engineer with 
one of the large petroleum companies. 
However, I decided that from what 


| had the 


usually operated in the reverse di- 


seen of above law, it 
rection. Many of my acquaintances in 
academic work had succumbed to the 
blandishments of the larger salary 
offered by 


seemed to ofter 


industry. Teaching still 
a number of oppor- 
tunities and a way of life quite at- 
tractive to me, so when an oppor- 
the 
change. Now, after teaching for two 
still feel 


about 


tunity presented itself, I made 


vears, I as enthusiastic as 
before been 


tempted to sing its praises to anyone 


and so have 


whose inclinations might run parallel 


to mine. 


It is no secret that people often 


work for other things than money 


lication by, the Chemists’ Advisory Committee, New York Chapter, A.1.C.) 
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and in professional men the desire to 


do something generally useful for 
society and the pleasure in seeing 
recognition of one’s efforts in that 
has been shown to be a 


very powerful force in job satisfac- 


direction 


tion. To me it appeared that there 
could be no better way of accom- 
plishing this than by association with 


young men. | had always enjoyed 
building up groups in the company 
with which I had worked and in 


showing young apprentice engineers 
how the “slide rule” could be used 
to solve industrial problems as well 
as for passing examinations. During 
my own undergraduate days, I re- 
called how interested we were in the 
ideas of professors who had been out 
practising the kind of engineering we 
were still studying in theory. America 
of the future must be devoted to the 
task of helping other nations rise to 
the level where there are enough of 
the material goods on hand for every- 
one, This ss one way tor the engincer 
to help in the problem of peace be- 
“have nots” and the 


tween the 


“haves.” Surely young engineers edu- 
cated in the viewpoint that engineer- 
ing is not only a way of making 
money but a profession will be a good 


asset to our surety in this direction. 


‘ 
% 
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Advantages 
\nother appealing aspect about en- 


gineering in the role of a Univer- 


sity professor ts the variety of acti- 


vity which it affords. In my case, the 


work includes a balanced group ot 


activities which roughly fall into the 


classifications: teaching, counselling, 


research, administration, and consult- 


ing. All of 


to me 


these activities appealed 


and it seemed that with such 


a variety to select from, lite would 


verv seldom be monotonous. 


Along with great variety, academic 
lite offers much greater independence 
of thought and action than is usually 
possible in the line type organization 
industrial 


which ts necessary in the 


field to maintain efhiciency and disci- 
The ideal 


tell pent people 


consists of in- 


pl ne 


who, except tor a 
few stated commitments on s hedule 
such as hours for teaching classes and 
onducting examinations, are free to 
vccomplish what they are capable ot 
m their own initiative, without any 
With the right type 


outside pressure 


ort people a loose aC ademic organ- 


vation ll often rccomplish mi h 


n the way of original thought ana 


research as industrial organizations 


many times its size 


Finally. though the list might be 
multiplied indefinitely, an important 
consideration in my case was the 
time for purposetul leisure. The long 
summer period which ts tree trom 
classes may be devoted to something 


along purely academic lines, such as 


eo 
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research, writing a book, or refur- 


bishing graduate courses. Or it may 
be used to live one’s life in the many 
ways that appeal to an educated per- 
son—travel, sports, and the arts. Even 
occasional loafing, doing nothing but 
living at the level of the senses, 
brings a sense of release impossible in 
the crowded efhciency of the indus- 
trial system. In any case a chance to 
see horizons both mental and physi- 
cal beyond one’s immediate job is 


mportant in a country where the 


task ot obtaining a bare subsistence 


is not as important as a generation 
ago. If you are not interested in many 
ot the things that more money can 
buy——a bigger car, a television set, 


etc.. then “time is money” may no 


longer be your maximum and you 
may be willing to trade some of the 
money you might make in industry 
for some of the time you obtain in 
academic lite. 


A word of Caution 


One word of caution ts in order, 
because obviously there are disadvant- 
ages in teaching os there are in any 
field. ‘These disadvantages and the 
ability to tolerate them are often just 
as important a measure of one’s total 
satisfaction from a position as the 


positive pleasures that we obtain trom 


important work well done. Things 
do not move as rapidly in a univer- 
sity as in industry; not as much 


money is available for equipment, 
more red tape is involved in getting 


it. It is dificult to obtain a perman- 


— 
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ent core of young men growing up— 
they leave for industry as fast as they 
mature and new, inexperienced and 
inept minds take their places. There 
and examinations to be 


are papers 


corrected and mothers whose sons 
should not have been flunked. In my 
case these things did not appear to 
change the fact that the molding of 
youth was constantly taking place 
even in these small irritating ways. 

I suppose the pleasure one gets 
from many an activity depends on the 
organization with which he is asso- 
ciated. It has been my pleasure dur- 
ing these academic years to work 
with a group of intelligent and co- 
operative colleagues at all levels and 
this as much as any generality dis- 
cussed above has made teaching a 
source of great satisfaction to me. 

It is hoped that this brief analysis 
may encourage others in the indus- 
trial field who have interests in aca- 
demic work to analyze their abilities 
and perhaps test their interest by 
doing part time teaching or advanced 
research at a univers'ty. Even if they 
do not decide to adopt teaching as 
they find some activi- 


a career, may 


ties along these lines a stimulating 
experience. 


Bender Joins Calco 


Max Bender, F.A.I.C., has joined 
the staff of Depart- 
ment of the Caleo Chemical Division 
of the American Cyanamid Company, 


Bound Brook, N J ° 


the Technical 


Chemical Representative 
Available 


I will manage branch plant or rep- 
pharmaceutical or chemical 
manufacturers Known 


pert, European educated. 50, Cur- 


resent 
abroad. ex- 
rently employed. Please reply to Box 
120, The CHeEMist. 


What the Research Director 
Does 


Dr. Thomas H. Vaughn, F.A.1.C., 
vice president for research and de- 
Wyandotte 
Corporation, speaking at the Fourth 


velopment, Chemicals 
Annual Conference on the Adminis- 
tration of Research, of the Industrial 
Research Institute, held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in September, 
outlined some of the duties of the re- 
search director. 

“The research director,” he stated, 
“shall make a technical evaluation of 
every new research project. Can we 
as a technical organization do it? Is 
the product in our line? Do we have 
the manpower and the company to 
carry it the 
stages? Will we have the raw mater- 


through production 


get the capital, and 
old, 


new 


ials; can we 
new or 


this 


markets, 


shall 


where are 


where we put 


product?” 


Then an economic evaluation: 
“What are the ratios, and for this we 
use the ratios of similar companies in 
our line... what are the ratio of sales 


to investment? What is the return 


| 
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on our uvestment ? What is the profit 
on sales? And if we are out of line, 
should we get into line and how 


should we do it?” 


So the research director makes out 
a prospectus for a project, and in it 
he puts himself and his staff on the 
spot. “What do | predict the sales per 
year will be from the results of this 
project? What investment will it 


take on the part of my company? 


What profit can we expect to make? 
How long will it take to get there? 
What will be our materials posi- 


tion 


From these individual project an 
aly Va ihn added can be 
formed a composite rese arch picture 
ind a torecast of the tuture of the 

Speaking at the same conterence, 
Raymond LD). Stevens, F.A.LC., vice 
president Arthur D. Little, Ince., 
looked at the problem ot what a re 
warch director does. He not 
harged with the prod ction of new 
radgets; he ts perhaps the vice presi- 
irged with the development 
of the company 
It is obvious. said Mr. Stevens, 
at he should be able to run his 
shop, to determine what research is 
done. how it is done and who is to 
lo it: but far above this, he should 
is knowledge of economic, hu 
man, financial, and government mat- 
ters be able to meet other ofhcers of 


the company on their own round ind 


, 
mane his wishes audible in deter- 
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mining the policies of the company. 

Concern for the future is not the 
primary concern of the sales, prod- 
uct and personnel men. It is the job 
of the company’s research officer, who 
must interpret his staff findings 
honestly and clearly for his lay as- 
sociates, and who must. interpret 
management policy and finance to his 
staff for guidance toward proper tar- 
gets. “He must have breadth, vision, 
and something of the urge of a cru- 
sader,”” declared Mr. Stevens. “He 
must have something of the enthus- 
iasm of the pioneer and promoter 
tempered with an awareness of prac- 
tical possibilities and honest and 
realistic allowance for the limitations 


of men and money.” 


Fibel Appointed 
Dr. Lewis R. Fibel, F.A.1.C., has 


been appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Technology of the 
State University of New York, In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, 300 
Pearl Street, Brooklyn 1, New 
York Dr. Fibel received the A.B. 
degree at Cornell in 1934; the Mas- 
ter's degree from the University of 
Kansas in 1936 and the Doctorate 
from Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lvn in 1947. After ten vears as re- 
search chemist with Lawrence Rich- 
ard Bruce, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., 
und W. ML. Grosvenor Laboratories, 
Inc., of New York, N.Y. Dr. Fibel 
joined the staff of the Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences in the 


spring of 1950. 
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Necrology 
Chomas WH. Mason 


Thomas W. Mason, professor em- 
eritus of Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., died March 19, 
1950 at the age of sixty-six. He was 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
the B.S. M.S. 


from Pennsylvania State College. 


born in He re- 


ceived and degrees 

He was instructor in chemistry at 
Michigan State College from 1908 to 
1909, and professor of chemistry at 
St. Olat College from 1909 to 1910. 
He then joined the teaching staff of 
Pennsylvania State College where he 
was professor of analytical chemistry 
it the time of his retirement. In con- 
junction with his duties as associate 
professor he did consulting work in 
the analytical field. 
thor of 


He was the au- 


several technical papers. 

He was a member of The Ameri- 
Chemical He 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


19236 as 


can Society. joined 
TH 
CHEMISTS in a Fellow and 
was elected to Life Membership in 


1946. 


Philip A. Wright 

Philip A. Wright, research chem- 
ist, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., died on Septem 
14, 1950, at the age of sixty- 
three. He was born in New Haven, 
He received the A.B. de- 
gree from Middlebury College, and 


ber 


Vermont. 
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after having attended Yale Univer- 
sity for two years, completed work 
tor the M.A. degree at the University 
ot Missouri. 


He was employed as a_ research 
chemist by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1911. His 
many publications were largely in the 
field of diary chemistry. 

He Phi Beta 
Kappa, The American Chemical So- 
ciety, and The American Dairy Sci- 
He became a Fel- 
INSTITUTE 


was a member of 


ence Association. 
low ot THr AMERICAN 
or CHEMISTS in 1937. 


House Organs Have Wide 
Influence 

George W. Talmage, chairman of 
the 1951 convention of the American 
Association of Editors, 
and editor of Brown Recorder, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany that the 
story of what goes on in American 


Industrial 


house organ, stated 
industry, as told in house organs pub- 


lished and 


management, is read in upwards of 


for American workers 
one-hundred countries. A preliminary 
survey by the Philadelphia Industrial 
Editors Association showed that one 
company alone mails its employee- 
employer publication to 5,000 per- 
sons in 78 countries. “This relatively 
obscure arm of American journalism 
is helping in a big way to bring the 
truths of and 
living conditions to people of other 


American working 


lands.” 
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Pri 


President-elect, 


Lawrence H. Flett 
T. Work 


side nf 


Lincoln 


Harry Burrell 


(Loncannon 


New Jersey Chapter 
. {t-Large 

M. L {t-Large 

(justav Egloft, Chicago Chapter 
Eglott, Past President 
{t-Larg: 


Crossley, 


Csustay 


(y sselen, 


M. |. Hiler, Ohio Chepter 

L. B. Hitchcock, 4?-Lerge 

H. ©. Kauftmann, Niagara Chapter 
{t-Large 

Louwiana Chapter 
York Chapter 


R. H. Kienle, 
Harold A. Levey, 
Martin Meyer, Neu 


COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


COUNCILORS 


Secretary, Llovd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


C. P. Neidig, 41-Large 
L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
Louis N. Markwood 
Washington Chapter 

H. Robinette, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Raymond Stevens 

New England Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, 4t-Large 
James R. Withrow, 4t-Large 


October Meeting 
jist n eeting of the National 


in held October 11, 1950 
t The Chemists’ Club, New York 
N.Y. President Lawrence H. Flett 
presided 

air tollowing were present: 
ML. Crossley, L. H. Flett, 
F. A. Hessel, L. B. Hitchcock, R. 
H. Kienle, F. D. Snell, L. Van 


Doren, | I 
K. 
Vv. 1 


Wall, M. J 
stein W 
Kimball 


Kelley, 


Prager, and 


President Edwin 


Fk tt appointed 


1. Oppel as chairman of the Com- 
on Membership; 
National 
Chairmen of the Chapters. 


mitter other mem- 


bers to be the Coun ilors 
and the 
member 


When vou bring in a new 


to the INstrrute,” Mr. Flett stated, 
You do good to him as well as to 
bers. It Is 


our other 


important 


that those who have the re- 


spons bility of the INstiruTe at heart 


should take an important part in 


} } } 
bringing in others who are qualited. 
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The President was requested to 
appoint a Committee to Consider 
Scientific Manpower. A_ proposed 
resolution trom the American Chemi- 
cal Society was reterred to this com- 
mittee. 

The ‘Treasurer's report was ac- 
cepted. 

An invitation from the Washing- 
ton Chapter to hold the 1952 Annual 
Meeting in Washington was referred 
to the 1951 Council. 

The following resolution was 


adopted 


WHEREAS, the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission, which was unanimously 
created by Congress in July, 1947, 
having made its final Report and 
Recommendations to Congress in June, 
1949, for elimination of duplication, 
overlapping, and waste in the opera- 
tions of the federal government, and 

WHEREAS, an educational program 
te acquaint the public with the find 
ings of the Commission and to sti- 
mulate the interest of all citizens in 
continuous participation in the affairs 
of government on a bipartisan, volun 
tary basis has been undertaken by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, and 

WHEREAS, over 35 percent of the 
Commission's recommendations have 
been adopted by the Congress with con- 
sequent savings of $1.5 billions annual- 
lv, and 

WHEREAS, we are now in a period 
of great crisis, not only in Korea but 
in other parts of the world where at- 
tacks are being made on the freedom 
which we all cherish, and 

WHEREAS, this state of affairs makes 
it more urgent than ever that thought- 
ful, public-spirited men and women 
throughout the United States renew 
their demands for economy and efhci- 
ency in government so that our people 
can use their resources, human and 
material, in the fight for freedom, 
peace, and progress: 


COUNCIL 


PHEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the National Council of THe 
AmeRIcAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS at 
its meeting on the 1ith day of October, 
1950, urges the Congress to make ef- 
fective the balance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission by enacting 
the balance of the appropriate legis 
lation ; 


That cooperation be given by ap- 
proving members of our organization 
to the enrollment in the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report and the 
educational program of that Com 
mittee 


That copies of this resolution be sent 
to appropriate legislative representa- 
tives in Washington and to the Citi- 


zens Committee tor the Hoover Report, 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 


Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Herstein reported on the re- 
cent meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter at which the Employment Project 
was discussed, 

Dr. Snell pointed out that there 
would be an opportunity for the In- 
stitute to hold a meeting during the 
week of the International Congress 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry in 
September, 1951. A Committee under 
the chairmanship of C. S. Kimball 
was appointed to make arrangements. 

The tollowing new members were 


elected : 


FELLOWS 
Arundale, Erving 
Section Head Chemical Division, 
Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 51, Linden N.J. 
Baumgarten, Erwin 
Chemist, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N.J. 
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Dolian, Frank E. 
Assistant Manager, Technical Ser- 
vice, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York 22, New York 
Heyman, Karl 
Chief Chemist, Kearny Manutac- 
turing Co., Kearny, N.J. 
Ward, Nell M. 
Professor and Head, 
Dep urtment, University of Omaha, 


Neb 
MEMBERS 


Eager, Doris C. 
VWember of Staff, The American 
Institute or Chemists, Irv 


Fast 42nd St., New York, 


Ine.., 


Chemistry 


(maha 


Seminar 
\ private five-day seminar, especial 


ly designed tor company representa 


tives, W I bye held by Dr. John Gail- 
lard, mechanical engineer, American 
Standards Association, and lecturer 


if (Columbia 
ond to 


rifeerriny 


January 
S01-A, En 
Building, New 
York, N.Y Details may be obtained 


miversity, 
‘oth. at Room 


Societies 


tron [1s Gaillard at 400 West 
St... New York, 27, N.Y. 

\. B. Bowers, director of publi- 
city Association of Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., visited the West 
Coast this summer where arrange- 


ments were made tor informal meect- 


Association members and 


or 


other consulting chemists mn the Los 


Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
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Kirschenbaum, Donald M. 
Assistant, Department of 


Bio- 


chemistry, Columbia University 
College Physicians and Surgeons, 
662 West 168th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Opdyke, Donald L. 
Research Fellow, Anatomy De- 


partment, Washington University 
Medical School, St. Louis 10, 


Missouri 


RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 
Dewey, Parker F. 
Consultant, 514 Calvery 
Nlissouri. 


Ay enue, 


St. Louis, 


Symposium on 
Radioisotopes 


Society 


The American Chemical 


Symposium on Radioisotopes, to be 
held at the Hotel Statler, New York, 
N.Y., January 


Carbon 


19th, includes papers 
14 and New 
ot Organic Chemistry,”’ by Dr. Char- 
les E. 


ic Chemistry’, by 


on: Frontiers 
Crompton; “Nuclear-Inorgan- 
Dr. Charles D. 
Applic ations ot 
Biochemis- 
try, by Dr, David Rittenberg; “The 
Commercial Nuclear 
Radiation Sources,” by Dr. F. C. 
Henriques, Jr.; “The Use of Radio 
isotopes in the Petroleum Industry,” 
by Dr. Paul H. 


“Principles of Radioisotopes Tech 


Corvell: “Some 


Radioactive lsotopes m 


Potential ot 
Emmett; and 


nology,” by Dr. Charles Rosenblum. 


1950 

— 


Chicago 

Chairman, Bruce M. Bare 
Chairman-elect, Dr. W. B. Hendrey 
Vice Chairman, Dr. B.S. Friedman 
Secretary-treasurer, 

Dr. Glen Hedrick 
National Council, 
Eglott 
‘The Chicago Chapter held an open 
10th, on the 
timely subject of “The Effect of the 
Federal Wage and Hour Regulations 
Economic 


Representative to 
Dr. Gustav 


meeting, November 


and 
This 


cussed from three different angles by 


on the Protessional 


Status of Chemnasts.” was dis- 


the following speakers: “Thomas 
'Malley, regional director, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions, U. S. Department of Labor; 
Donald H. Sweet, patent consultant, 
and John S. Wilson, personnel man- 
ager, Chemical Division, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Corporation. Following 
these presentations, a general discus- 
sion took place between the speakers 


and the audience. 


Los Angeles 
Chairman, Dr. Romeo P. Allard 
Vice Chairman, Chester H. Stephens 
Dr. Edwin A. Goldsmith 
Treasurer, Wiltred McNeil Nobel 
Representative to 


Secre fary 


National Council, 


Dr. L. F. Pierce. 


AIC Activities 


C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 
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On October 17th, the Los Angeles 
Chapter presented honorary member- 
ship in the AIC to Dr, Robert Eckles 
Swain, emeritus professor of Chemis- 
try at Stanford University. Dr. Swain 
addressed the meeting after the din- 


ner at Rodger Young Auditorium, 
speaking of his impressions of Europe 
as garnered during a stay of several 
months earlier this year—his eleventh 
trip to that continent. (See page 465) 

The next meeting of the Los An- 
geles Chapter be held Decem- 
ber 11th at Rodger Young Auditor- 
ium. The speaker of the evening will 


be Dr. Johan Bjorksten, F.A.1L.C. of 
Bjorksten Laboratories. 


will 


On October 5th, the 
Chapter held its first meeting. The 
officers for the 
vear was held and the new officers 


Louisiana 


election of coming 
were installed. They are: 

Chairman, Prot. Paul F. Bailey 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Carl M. Conrad 
Secretary-treasurer, H. A. Schuyten 
Representative to National Council, 


H. A. 


A committee was appointed whose 
will be 


and 


Les ey 


to provide the 
with 


function if 
local 


speakers to address students majoring 


schools universities 


in chemistry on the subjects of chem- 


istry as a profession and their rights 


\ 
| 
: 
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ind duties as chemists ‘| he code of 


et} s of the AIC 
basis tor 


s to be used as a 


a portion of the talks. 


It was s iggested that a committee 


be appo nted to look into the matter 
AIC 


meritorious or ot tstanding 


i electing i recipient for an 


service in chemistry 


Pennsylvania 


Neidig 
Ronald |. Baird 
ecretary-treasurer, John H. Staub 


esentative to National 
Hillary Robinette, Jr. 


Chairman, C. P 


Chairman 


Council, 


Lhe first meeting of the year was 


held October fitth at the Engineers’ 
Club. The speaker was Dr. H. B. 
ws, director ot research and de- 


velopment, General Aniline and Film 


Corporation. He gave a very inter- 


New 


ments im Acetylene Chemistry.” 


esting talk entitled Develop 


New York Chapter 
Charman, Dr. M. J. Kelley 
Vice Chairman, Dr. A, F. 
\. Kirton 
N ational 


Dr. Martin 


Cjuiteras 


isurer 


Ny retary fre 
Council 


Mever 


Over one-hundred members ot the 


November 10th, at the 
Athletn Club, New 
to hee if [): Ke nneth De 


sion ot Re- 


Chapter met 


Downtown 
York 
Pitzer, director, Dis 
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Com- 
“Chemistry and 
One Millisecond 
a talk 


followed by a 


search, U.S. Atomic Energy 


mission, speak on 
Physics 
atter an 
illust 
discussion of the development ot “The 
Bomb,” by Dr. William L. 


Laurence, science editor of The New 


) wk Times. 


Starting 
Atomic Explosion,” 


ated with slides; 


\romi 


New Jersey 
A. Amick 
Chairman-elect, P. Gaylor 
Secretary, Dr. H. W. Mackinnes 
Dr. E. R. 
National 


Chairman, C. 


Treasures Hanson 
Council, 
Harry Burrell 
The New Jersey Chapter met at the 
Esso Research Center, Linden, N.J.. 
30th, Dr. R. M. Burns ot 


Laboratories 


Ry presentative to 


November 
the Bell 
spoke on “Chemists in the Electrical 
Members are 
pointed to represent the Chapter on 
the Finance Committee of the AIC 


‘Telephone 


Industry.” being ap- 


Proposed Employment Project and to 
The 


Chemist on calling the attention ot 


cooperate with the editor of 


qualified advertisers to this publica- 
tion. Dr. W. J. Sparks, Dr. V. N. 
Morris, and P. J. 


Nominating 


(javlor were ap- 


pointed to the Com- 


mittee. 


Smith Named Manager 
Dr. L. B. Smith, F.ALLC., 


named labora- 


was 
manager of the 
tories section of the Research and De- 
velopment Department of Lever 


Brothers Company, New York, N.Y. 


- <roll tor 
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Assistant Editor 
J. Gaylor, F.A.L.C., editor 


Peter 
ot The Technical Survey, 744 Broad 
Newark 2, 
Walter 


pointed assistant editor. He holds the 


Street, N.J., announces 


that Gaylor has been ap- 
\I.A. degree from Harvard and was 
formerly associate professor of Eng- 


lish at Illinois College. 


Dr. James R. Withrow, Hon. 


AIC. consulting technologist, Colum- 


bus, Ohio, and Professor Joseph 
Koftolt, F.A.LC., were invited to 
luncheon, June 8th, at Patterson 


Wright Field, with Major General 
Craigie, who has now been assigned 
to Tokyo. Dr. Withrow is part-time 
consultant on research problems 
connected with the Graduate Center 
at the Field. 

“Paint Research at Mid-Century”, 
the paper presented by Harry Bur- 
rell, F.A.L.C., at the Annual Meet- 
the AIC in May, 1950, 
been published in Canadian Chemis- 
try & Process 


1950, issue. 


ing of has 


Industries, August, 


For Your Library 


Analytical Absorption 
Spectroscopy Absorptimetry 
and Colorimetry 


Edited by M. G. Mellon. 1950. John 
Wiley & Sons, inc. 618 pp. $9.00. 
In this volume Mellon has assembled 


many specialties of eight other experts to 
summary of this very 
Moss has covered 


make an excellent 


dynamic 


subject. M. L 
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the chemistry of the preparation of sam- 
ples for absorptimetric measurements. M. 
G. Mellon himself covers the general 
principles of that type of measurement in 
terms of physics rather than chemistry. W. 
B. Fortune takes up the types of color 
comparators. Ralph H. Muller covers fil- 
ter photometers, and K. S. Gibson spectro- 
photometers for both the ultra-violet and 
regions. E. R. Holliday covers 
photographic methods. E. I. Sterns dis- 
cusses the application of data from UV 
and visual spectrophotometry with a 
wealth of detail. L. J. Brady takes up the 
spectrophotometry of the infrared region 
in terms of instruments. The book con- 
cludes with measurement and specifica- 
tion of color by Deane B. Judd. The book 
recommended to anyone who 
wants the fundamentals of the subject in 
detail. It's good. 
Dr. Foster 


visible 


is to he 


Dee Snell, F.A.LC. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry 


By Reynold C. Fuson. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 669 pp. $8.00. 

This is a genera! review of the more 
important reactions of organic chemistry. 
Relatively modern developments such as 
carbon monoxide synthesis are well pre- 
sented. However, this reviewer would like 


to have found some data on silicones and 
hormone chemistry. Nothwithstanding 
this omission, the book has real merit, 


as it gives detail and refer- 
often lacking in books 


particularly 

which are 

of this type. 
—Dr. Frederick A. 


ences 


Hessel, F.A.LC. 


The Structure of Matter 


By F. O. Rice and’ E. Teller. John Wiley 
& Sons, 1949, 361 pp. 6” x 9%". $5.00, 
The postulates of Bohr and the empiri- 
cal laws of spectroscopy and atomic phy- 
about 1926, welded (De 
Broglie, Heisenberg, Shroedinger and 
Dirac) into a finished discipline called 
quantum mechanics. With this statement, 
the authors present the various develop- 
ments of nuclear chemistry, including 
energy production in the stars. This book 
is non-mathematical and vet gives the 
recent developments and 


sics were finally, 


essentials of 
thinking. 
Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.1.C. 
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Chemical Elements and Their 
Compounds 


By N. Oxford Uniwersty 
Press. Vols. 1 and 11, 1703 pp. 6'4°x9¥2" 
$i4 00 

In these two volumes Prof. Sidgwick 
has taken cach group of the periodic sys 
tem and discussed each element im it, 
either individually where required, orf 
jointly with similar elements, in suthcient 
detail to point out the structure and be 
havior of all of its compounds. Prot 
Sidgwick is eminently qualified te per 
form this task, having himself contributed 
substantially to the building up of modern 
chemical structural theory The work has 


been dome with great care and tremend 


ous labor, as exemplified by the fact that 
each of the many chapters has approx 
matel 1000 references to the original 


literature, many of them as recent as 
There may be minute errors 
nomenclature and theory here and there. 
reviewer, however, ts net qualifed to 


it here sre a tair number 
ot typographical errors which are any 
thing but wnpertant. All in all, the re 


viewer feels no necessity to restrain his 


enthusiasm tor the He considers it 


fulls stifed since there has been nothing 
since Rosen which 
a ! approach the present work m com 
pleteness. In modern point of view, the 


hook stands alone 
It is recommended, theretore, with the 


highest enthusiasm to anvone who needs 
» hands reterence werk m morgan 
chemistry and to all libraries, public, pri 
vate ind miversity 


Karl M Herstein, F.A.LC. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim / Bergstrasse 
Metallkeramik, by Franz Skaupy, 4th ed., 
267 pp., 68 ill, DM 19. Metal ceramics, 
the production of metallic objects trom 
metal powders, is a branch of metallurgy 
only 20-odd years old. Its present status ts 
set forth in this book, the new edition of 
which is enlarged by a chapter on the 
new and interesting sinter bodies formed 


from two or more verv heterogeneous 


components, metals and oxides 
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Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart: 
edutione, by Hans von Euler and Hans 
Hasselquist, 1950, 55 pp., DM 6.90. The 
first reductone, C,H,O,, was prepared in 
1933, by heating glucose with dilute 
NaOH. Since then many analogous com 
pourds with reducing properties have 
been developed. They may be of import- 
ance for vet unsolved problems of organi 
chemistry kinetics, eclectromers, meso- 
mers) and biochemistry (metabolism 


Dictionaries, Inc., New York, (pub 
lished in the public interest by authority 
of the Attorney General F achwoerter- 
buch fuer die Farbstofie und Textilhilf- 
smittel werbrauchenden Industrien, Ger- 
man-English, 1947, 489 pp., $12.50. Com 
piled by the staff of the Ll. G. Farben- 
industrie, this dictionary of about 21,000 
terms of dyes, textile auxiliary and re 
lated products, and their properties is 
addressed primarily to those engaged in 
the dye, textile, paper, leather and var- 
nish industries, be they scientists, tech 
micians or businessmen: vet if contains so 
many other chemical and technical terms 
that it will be helpful to anvone who has 
to translate German chemical literature. 


Publishing Group, London W.1. 
Frances Sharp, New York Penicillin, 
and Other Antibiotics, bv G. W. S. And- 
rews and J. Miller, 1949, 160 pp., $2.25. 
After a general discussion of antibiotics, 
the authors describe more fully penicillin, 
streptomycin, and tyrothricin. They con 
clude the book with a few postulates for 
future developments in this new field of 
science and industry. 


Leonhard Hill Led., London W.1.: Cos- 
metic Materials, by Ralph G. Harry, 1950, 
479 pp., This encvclopedia oft raw 
materials, their origin, characteristics, 
uses and dermatological action is not 
limited to cosmetics, as the title implies, 
but contains also data of interest to people 
engaged in the preparation of pharma 
ceuticals Many literature sources are 
cited to support the statements and recom 
mendations made in the text; they greatly 


increase the value of this book 


‘ 
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Information 
“New Efficient Emulsifier for Ortho- 
dichlorbenzene.” Information and experi- 
mental samples available from Glyco 


Products Co., Inc., 26 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. 


“New Photo-Electric Colorimeter, Model 
8. Descriptive bulletin B-214. Coleman In- 
struments, 
wood, Ill. 


Inc., 318 Madison St., May- 


“Journal of Chemical Society of Lon- 
don.” Reprints of Vols. 1 to 23, (1849 to 
1870). Price (subject to alteration) £110 
for the set; £5 10s.0d William Dawson 
& Sons, Ltd., Scientific Periodicals Dept., 
102, Wigmore Street, London, W.1, Eng- 
land. 

“Lektromesh. Metal screen made by 
electroforming.” Descriptive _ literature. 
The C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp., Southport, 
Conn. 


“List of NBS Standard Samples of Hy- 


drocarbons and Instructions for Order- 
ing.” National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Nine filmstrips on chemistry are an- 


nounced by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. Titles are: (1) The Kin- 
etic Molecular Theory, (2) The Atomic 


Theory, (3) The Chemical Formula, (4) 
Equations, (5) The Structure of the Atom, 
(6) Ionization, (7) Acid and Basic Solu- 
tions, (8) Electrolysis, and (9) The Peri- 
odic Table. Each filmstrip consists of 
approximately forty-five frames. The tech- 
nical advisers were the authors of the 
book, Chemistry for our Times, with 
which the series is correlated, Elbert C. 
Weaver, F.A.LC., and Dr. Laurence S. 
Foster. While the filmstrips were pre- 
pared to accompany use of the textbook, 
they may be used for general lecture pur- 
poses. Price: $45.00 for the set; or $5.50 
each. 


“Standard Samples Issued or in Prepa- 
ration by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards.” 19 pp. Free on request from the 


Publications Section, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington 25, D.C. 
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‘Irv-O-Slot slot Insulation.” Informa 
tion sheet. Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co., 6 Argyle Terrace, Irvington 11, N.J. 


“Master Moisture Meter.” Developed 
by Michigan State College. Information 
sheet. The C. H. Baldwin Company, 


Lansing Michigan. 


Books.” 


“Old and Rare Catalogue 10. 
H. A. Feisenberger, tla Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, London, W.1, Eng 
land. 


“New Progressive Electronic Folder for 
Plastic Sheets, etc.” Information sheet. 
Progressive Electronics, Co., Inc., 130 
Eighth St., Passaic, N.J. 


“Vertical Tube Sulfur Determination 
Apparatus.” Information sheet. Precision 
Scientific Company, 3737 W. Cortland St., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


“Vacuum Oven for Use in Small Lab 
oratories.” Information sheet. National 
Appliance Co., Swan Island, Portland 18, 
Oregon. 


“Laboratory Planning Book.” Ask for 
free copy from the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association, 20 North Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


“Market Data on Soap-Making Chemi 
cals.” Reprints of a series of articles, by 
Dr. John R. Skeen, F.A.LC., in Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals. Copy is available on 
request to Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 
Sth St., New York 11, N.Y. 


“New Portable Water Bath.” Leaflet. 
Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pitts 
burgh 19, Pa. 


“Alumetex Process for Electroplating 
on Aluminum.” Mac Dermic, Inc., Hunt 
ingdon Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 


“I. G. Farben Manufacturing Processes 
for Chemical Intermediates. Research Bul 
letin No. 40.” List of available transla- 
tions. Research Information Service, 509 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

“New Line of Solenoid Valves.” Charles 
Engelhard, Inc., 850 Passaic Ave., East 
Newark, N.J. 
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—R. S. ARIES— 
& Associates 


Chemical Engineers 
And Economists 
COMMERCIAL CHEMICA' DEVELOPMENT 
Process Analysis @ Market Research 
Technical & Economic 
Application Research 
Product Development 
400 Madison Ave. New York 17. N.Y 
Eldorado 5-1430 


Surveys 
Evalvations 


Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN 


RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 


Chemical Translations 


by mail 
Werner Jacobson, B.S.,M.S.,M.A.1.C. 


Translator 
German Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, ttalian, Russian, 
Polish, Chinese 
MICROFILMS ACCEPTED 


334 South Mozart Street Chicago 12, Illinols 


Fisher Staff Addition 
Fisher Scientific Company has ap 
Woodford Sink as di 
technical training on its 


staf?, He 


nted Dr. 
rector or 


Pittsburgh will head the 


education program for salesmen and 


servicemen on the technical features 


oT she 


equipment 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.L.C. 


The Miner Laboratories 


It is not easy to grasp the great dy- 
name possibilities of the American econ- 
omy. There are 3.2 million non-agricul- 
tural business concerns in the United 
States, and about six million more en- 


agriculture. The number of 
concerns is a 
1900. The 


terprises in 
nen-agricultural business 


million greater than it was in 


large number of business concerns is one 
of the most important facts about the 
American economy. It means, for example, 
that there are 3.2 million places outside 
of agriculture where budgets are made, 


where innovations may be authorized and 
where experiments may be tried. No regi- 
mented economy can hope to compete in 
initiative and dynamic drive with an 
which has 3.2 million centers of 
wgriculture and an- 


econo>my 
innevation outside of 
other six million in agriculture. 

Evidence of the tremendous dynamic 
drive of our economy is found in the rapid 
rise of industrial research. For more than 
seventy vears the number of physicists, 
chemists, engineers and metallurgists have 
increasing from ten to 
as the gainfully employed 
industrial research in 
1920 


been fourteen 


times as ftast 
Expenditures on 
nine times as large as in 


a strong impetus to 


1939 were 
The war has given 
res¢ irch, und research will expand during 
than ever. Re 


hecause if one con 


the next ten vears taster 


search is contagious 
does it, its competitors must do so 
behind Rese irch tends to 
more competitive, and 
dynamic in 


cern 
ilo or be left 
make the econom 
competition is powerf il 
fluence. 


Dr. Summer H. Slichter 


dramamine, according to 
Administration, to 


The tise ot 
the Civil Aeronautics 


avoid or cure air sickness, mav involve 
health hazards 

An important, and often the most im 
portant, factor in a research project ts 
patience—the patience that outwits and 


vuitwaits failure. 
The Research Viewpoint 
Ammoniated powders and have 
taken over about 47 per cent of the en 
market 


istes 


tire tooth paste 
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H ow WILL it dawn, this coming Christmas-davy? 


A northern Christmas, such as painters love .. . Dowever it Comes Py 


Red sun, blue sky, white snow, and pearled ice, 

Keen ringing air, which sets the blood on fire, 

And makes the old man merry with the young > PY 
Through the short sunshine, through the longer night? ° 
Or southern Christmas, dark and dank with mist, 


And heavy with the scent of steaming leaves, , iri > 
Wap the Spirit 2 


And rose-buds mouldering on the dripping porch; 


On twilight, without rise or set of sun, of the Dolidap 


rill beetles drone along the hollow lane 


And round the leafless hawthorns, flitting bats Season be Pours PY 


Hawk the pale moths of winter? 


Welcome then ... 
In whatsoever garb, or gay or sad, , 


Come tair, come foul, ‘twill still be Christmas-day. > 
—Kingsley 


IS VACUUM 
THAT'S 99.99% PERFECT 


good enough for your process? 


HIS degree of vacuum is easily obtained with the 

Crolt!-Reynotds four or five stage steam jet 
EVACTOR, with no moving parts. Each stage from 
a technical standpoint is as simple as the valve that 
turns it on. Numerous four stage units are maintaining 
industrial vacuum down to 0.2 mm. and less, and many 
thousands of one, two and three stage units are 
maintaining vacuum for intermediate industrial re- 
quirements on practically all types of processing 
equipment. 

By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any 
volatile liquid to evaporate under high vacuum and 
without heat from an outside source, enough BTUs can be removed to chill the liquid down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. This is the principle of the Croll-Reynolds 
“Chill-Vactor.” Hundreds of these have been installed throughout the United States and 
in several foreign countries. 

An engineering staff of many years experience has specialized on this type of equipment 

and is at your service. Why not write today, outlining your problems? 


EROLL. CROLL - REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors Steam Jet Evactors Condensing Equipment 


= 


Professional Services 


Cherry Street 


Established 1907 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 


Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Montclair, N. J. 


Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


Organi 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant 
: Your Inquiries Invited 
211 E. 19th Se 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Process Development, Control 


Studies 


New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


PHOENIX 


INC 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 Easr St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Meetings ot 


Council are 

Phe Chemists’ Club, 

Street, New York, 

tollowing dates: 
January 10 
February 14, 
March 14, 
April Il, 

\lay (date not set) 

June 13, 


the 


N.Y. 


1951 


1951 


National Council Meetings 


E. 


on 


AIC National 


scheduled to be held at 


the 


THE LENTO PRESS 


Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 
WOrth 2-5977 


LABORATORIES N 
25 Wisma cea VORK I ¥ 


WArxins 4 8800 ° 


| - 
D. 
FOSTER 
RESEARCH 
1951 
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With New PYREX brand 
PRECISION BORE Burettes 


PYREX brand Burettes are now avail- 
able, manufactured from preciston bore 
tubing. Naturally this insures overall 
accuracy but it also means greater ac- 
curacy between each individual grad- 
uation. Each Burette is individually 
calibrated and tested and a Corning 
certificate guarantees it to be within 
Class A tolerances as established by 
Bureau of Standards Circular C-434. 
Corning does many things to give vou 
outstanding Burette value. The tips are 
gauged for uniform measured flow. The 
use of PYREXN brand glass No. 7740 


provides high resistance to thermal and 


physical shock, and protection against 
pH change in standard solutions. A 
beaded rim further increases strength 
The stop cock, sealed solidly to the 
body, is precision-ground for ease of 
turning and leak-proof shut-off. This 
all adds up to better value through 
greater accuracy and longer service life 
PYREN brand Burettes (50 ml only 


are available from your laboratory om 


supply Call bien This mark identifies manufacture by Corning 


CORNING GLASS WORKS CORNING, N. Y. 


Corning means research i 


: \ Laboratory Glassware, Glass Pipe, Plant Equipment, Lightingwore, 
Giviien Signelwore, Gouge Glasses, Optical Glass, Glass Components 
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/MPORTANT WAYS 


BaA “Custom-Made’ Chemicals 
Help Leading Manufacturers 
Solve Production Problems 


CASE Laboratory chemical produced in commercial 

quantities for Pharmaceutical manufacturer! 
A pharmaceutical manufacturer needed a special chemical 
in compounding a new antiseptic preparation. Study proved 
B&A‘s purified Calcium Acetate, hitherto marketed only in 
laboratory size pac kages. fulfilled the requireme nts. B& \ 
“know-how” and B&A productive facilities combined to 
give this manufacturer commercial quantities on time to 
meet pressing manufacturing schedules, 


> on oe CASE =2-Special form of basic chemical developed for 
"s A leading paint producer turned to B&A for Ammonium 
vy * ‘\ } = Oxalate of special quality and screen size urgently needed 
; os for a new type of paint formulation. Again, B&A met the 
problem, producing this new chemical form to exacting 
specifications, in the tonnages required. 


CASE =3-€xclusive formulation prepared from Textile 
manufacturer's secret specifications! 

Formula “X" was prepared in commercial quantities on 

short notice for a leading textile manufacturer ... one of 

many customers who regularly entrust their private formulas 

to B&A. Naturally. both specifications and end uses are 

always held in strictest confidence. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 

Whether you need commercial quantities of a laboratory 
chemical. or an entirely new chemical “custom-made” for 
your specific use, it will be to your advaniaye to contact 
your nearest B&A office immediately. B&A has the men. 
methods, and materials to handle custom-made chemical 


assignments swiftly and surely. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Ane 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEM CAL & DOVE CORPORATION 
SO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6. Y 


Albany © Acents Balamore*® B & © Buffale® 

Mile 


tn Camads The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* Toronto® Vancouver® 


' 
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